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ABSTRACT 

This article describes integrated reading, writing, 
and Iftnguage behaviors characteristic o£ IS-month-old children. Two 
children, a boy and a girl, were given books to examine and the 
researcher simply observed their behavior. Books were selected from 
the children's own collections. The writing tasks were handled the 
same way. F ^ and markers were provided and behavior noted. In 
addition, t ' was administered a print awareness test. Behaviors 

observed inc d playful learning; self -initiated , controlled, and 
terminated activity; exploratory and discovery behaviors; responses 
and behaviors that are multi^sensory in nature; and specific 
behaviors associated with reading and writing activities. Concerning 
reading, it was found that (1) parents respond positively to the 
child's reading and writing attempts; (2) the language arts are 
integrated even at this early age; (3) the child 'is reading and 
writing behaviors are context-dependent; (4) the child's early 
attempts are approximations which are continually refined; (5) 
reading and writing concepts are defined in active behaviors, such as 
pointing, touching, looking, glancing, etc.; and (6) family literacy 
events stimulate the child's interest in reading and writing. 
Implications for researchers studying the literacy competencies of 
toddlers are indicated. (RH) 
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Afastxact 

Toddlers utilize enviioninental cues as they develc^ their own 
unique literacy CTRpetencies. Ihis article presents a description 
of int^rated reading, writing, and language behaviors cdwacteristic 
of 18 iTBffith old children. 
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An Exploration of Qivironmental 
Correlates of Early GhilcShood Literacy 

iteading researt±ers have stvxiied aspects of reading and in particu- 
lar have fecused on the aoquisition of preschool literacy (CJiafel, 1382; 
Eferreiro, 1984; Gc5odnan & Aifcwerger, 1581). Early readiiig ability may 
be defined in different ways as ocrxirxing in kindergarten (Durkin, 1959; 
Ibrry, 1969), during the pres^KSol years of three to five {Qoodall,. 
1984; Hiebert, 1981), or earlier (Donan, 1964; Krippner, 1963; Beger, 
1966; Soderfaergh, 1371). ^e age of a diild is appar^tly not a hin- 
drance to learning to read early as Ioj^ as s/he is reacfy to read. 
Children thenselves through avareness of and nanipulation of enviromtien- 
tal prix*t. cfenonstrate their readir^ss to read in unique ways. 

Literacy Behaviors 

Don Holdaway's (1979) ccnc^t of literacy set motivated the present 
stub's int^t to eaamine literary behaviors in very young children, es- 
pecially those who have not yet been ej<posed to the formality inherent 
in the nursery saicoi experience. Just hew early in life do ciiildren 
begin hypothesizing and interacting with their envirKunent? Tmd child- 
ren, a boy, 17 nxsnthis old, and a girl, 18 months old, vere chosen with 
the expectation that both would exhibit behaviors indicative of natural 
co^itive and environnental Lp^rnings as v«ll as cSevelopmental charac- 
teristics of familial socialization practices. Tpo often we undervalue 
and underestiinate children's cognitive processes and their ability to 
control their own learning and never .more so than at this early age. 
It is a sonewhat novel but: powerful idea to accept the principle that 
children are perfectly capable of teaching thenselves (Bissex, 1384; 
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Itoidaway, 1979) and of selecting just the right balance of environitental 
caipo:«nts necessary for learning to occur. 

Ehvig:^vnental Aspects 

Stour recurring environmental fetors in the literature are surrmar- 
ized by IteaXe (1978) as follows; I) access to and.ext^t of print; 2) 
modeling by parentjs and others; 3) c^^rtunities for child interaction 
with literacy tools; and 4) . positive response from significant persons 
in ttje child's ^vironment. Of the four characteristics, probably the 
last cne is the nost important not ccily from a literacy and linguistic 
stanc^intr but also from a total conc^st of child develic^xnent. Parents 
are the prinmy agents of holistic and effective child environmental in- 
teractions. Response is not ^Tionynous with fonnal instruction although 
the actual result is unplanned individualized -instruction. Parents are 
inportant to the child cxi &ur points: 1) fonmtion of attitudes and 
expectations about reading; 2) serving as reading nodels; 3) participa- 
ting in the child's literacy activities; and 4) consciously teaching. 

Generally speaking, most parents are aware that they are an iiipor- 
tant part of their child's learning to' read on a theoretical level, but 
ths^ are not consciously aware of t^ir role as reading teaci^rs within 
the family environnent. Jfenipulation of envirDnmental factors, first by 
parents and later by teachers, encourages children to engage in ire^reas- 
ingly independent literacy behaviors such as reading aloud to others, 
looking at books, pretend reading, and scribbling (King, 1977; Leicher, 
1984; Loi^lin, 1982; Sieehan & Cole, 1983). The experiences provided 
by parents are the ordinary ones of daily li^e, but these simple events 
are the very ones that ctefine literacy parameters for the child. 

^ 4 . . 
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Home response, in Holdavay's (1979, p. 39) opinion must be "a sim- 
pie giving and taking of pleasure in which a parent nakes no derands on 
tiffi child, but is deeply gratified by the lively responses and questions 
that nonnaily arise." ihe home environnent is nsarked by the quality of 
the interactifixis, an attitixis of acceptance and non-correctii^; in short, 
by loving attention. 

Description of Tasks 
Ihe tasks for both children focuseu reading-like and writing- 
like behaviors b eca u s e of the children's a^s and also because of Ian- 
gu^e dewelc^ent. At IS months of age aiildren are just beginning to 
taik aruS are able to say only a few words, principally nouns. Both 
children v^sre given books to look at and ti^ researcher sisply oisserved 
their behavior. Books were selected from the children's own collections. 
Ihe writing task was handled the sane v*ay. Paper and markers were pro- 
vided and behavior noted. It ^s intereSed to administer a print aware- 
ness test (Goodnan & Altwerger, 1981) utilizing materials collected pre- 
viously, but the test oouid'=bot be given to both children. Only %an, 
the boy, was given the print Awareness test as he was tested in the 
morning. Marcia, the 18 month old girl, was tested in-^|he evening around 
5:30 p.m.; she tired after about 45 minutes and wanted her suf^r so 
the print avareness test was eilminatai. 

Observed Behavior and Interpretation 

The writing task was split into two sections at ^-an's "request." 
He played with t:ie marking pens (regular size) , removed the caps, ex- 
changed them, drc^sped thssa, etc. After about three minutes of this 
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activity, be lost interest in the pens and obviously didn't want to scrib- 
ble <xi the paper provided. We v;ent on to the print awareness and book 
tasks be£Dre coming back to the writing. Ths se^pnd tiine lean's mother 
printed his naroe on the paper, pointed to it and I^an began writing. 

"The most interesting thing that h^^sened during the session was that 
i^an got ink on his fingers, ^jparently for the first time. He was sur- 
prised, turned his hands this way arui that, shcued thsn to his sister, 
Stacy, a:^ reexamined them. He was so fascinated with his harBs that 
he refused to have them cleas^. 

Wien he continued his writing, he used the pointed tip of the pesi^s 
cap to write with and finally handed the sheets to his mother. She ask- 
&1 him, '*Are you going tc write any more?" He relied, "Do^ (down) , 
so his sistar put him down on the floor. As he was getting down, he 
knoo-xS the p^jersjon the floor, said "CSi, <^," picked then up, and 
re-piled then on the table. Then handed the written papers to his 
nother seeking ag^sroval for v»^at he had done. His: sense of product v^ss 
ipeginning. 

/ 

\ 

I drew a flower on another sheet of paper. R/an fiddled with the 
pens in front of him. The sequence was as follows: he had a cap, reached 
for another cap which didn't fit on the pen he had because it v^s al- 
ready capped. Ife reached for the uncapped pen, put the cap on, examined 
his inky liands, took off the cap again and put it on his forefinger. In 
the meantine, I f*ad drawn a smiling face next to the f lower. I^an touch- 
ea the smiling face and th^ traced over it and the flower ^ith the pen 
bat very ii^tly. ^en he put the pen in his mouth because his back 
teeth were cutting- I played the spider game with himi he hesitated at 
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fi?st, Uien smiled' and finally lauded. 

Ihe two drasndngs/writings attaches show an awareness of print even 
at this early age. I refer specifically to the clear directiaiality ev- 
ident in the writing samples. W^re he exposed to print that is rxjt lin- 
ear, see Hatrste, Burke, and Woodward (1381, p. ]06) for exanplds of He- 
brew and Arabic scribbles, I am surer his writing wDuld prdaably eadiibit 
other characteristics more like the print he encountered in his environ- 
nent. Tb& scribbling he did for ire is ri^t cm target for his age group. 
It is clearly _iiaitative of a line whidi is typical of 18 itmth-old child- 
ren. ISxis indicates developing directionality so is^rtant in learning 
to r^d and write spontaneous. Scribbling is part of the adaptive be- 
havior anticipated from 17-18 nmth-olds. 

mst of Ryan's behavior reflected his interest in the writing in- 
straients available to him. No crayons or pencils were evident possibly:^ 
because at the tiiie of the dbservation tlie faniily was living in a motel 
while the nother went to school. I^an had his books, paper, and narrow 
marking pens. All of the tahavior associated, with tl^ maiicing pens is 
exploratory and dsvelopmental in nature. He was engaged in finding out 
for hiiTself what markers do, which end is for writing, whether or not 
the caps write, whether the cap of one pen fits another pen, etc. Active 
participation nakes the <±ild aware of the functions of reading r^nd 
writing (Bissex, 1981; RDbecK & Wiseman, 19S0; Ssnith, 1982). 

Another interesting ctetail was the language -ised. At first, it ^ 
seened restrictive but soon the age of the child and what could be ex*- 
pected developnmntaliy became apparent. Fry (1972) states that i 8- 
iionth-old children on the average have a VDcabulary of as many as tai 
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words. R^ctfi's vords fe>iiow: "Oh, oh,** "ffena," "cxer" (cracker^, "bai:y/ 
"pretty," "ki^f* (kitty cat) , "horsie," "duck," "sna" (snake), -ball," 
"here,** "Dir" Cdadc^) , "dew** (down), and "please." Note the' principle 
of approxiination .at work in the d^^^lc^xt1ent of oral language production. 
This principle refers to the continuous self-initiated, self-inonitored, 
and saIf-<3orrsct&i attempts the diild to master his comminicative 
envirstment. Social interaction is stimulated by family msirbers who all 
kno(v' what the ciuld's approxiinaticms mean and who are non-critical of 
his attenpts. ' \ 

f 

A third oeveli^xnentaX task noted, by the Sc^e is the ability to 
out two s^arate oral instructions ^ich £^an was able to do. His 
told him to bring ms an ad'yertisesi^t that had coins in the mail 
and he also vas asked to hand me certain things in room. IS^ere is . 
an increa^ng aiiount of evidence suggi^ting tl^t reading ar^i writing 
do not devele^ in linear but rather in parallel fashion (Clay, 1977; 
De ftord, 1981; Holdaway, 1979; Kane, 1982; Bobeck & ^tfiseman, 1380) . 
Ultioately, the language arts are not mutually exclusive, but each re- 
inforces tfe others to varying degrees and leade the cihiid to new chal- 
lengFS in literacy develc^xient. 

The Print AS^reness Task . One of those challenges is increasing 
conpetence in deciphering everyday print. Only two of t±^ four condi- 
tions of Goocknan & Altwerger*s test were used because of the very young 
age of the diild. 1hes«'^^ditions were^ 1) condition 1, tw-dimension- 
ai print in context (the actual label itself with distinctive color, size 
siiape, etc.), and 2) condition 2. black and white xeroxed copies of two- 
dicisisional print. 
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During the print awareness task, ^an was "shown a total of twelve 
labels and gave positive responses to six of them. Only two positive 

responds occurred once ths print vas placed in condition 2. These were 

« 

to the Doritos and Kool-Aid b&qs. The positive responses Mere to the 
following stinuli: a Dorit^ bag, a Hers!^ wrag^>er, a kool-Aid package, 
a Ruffles bag, a Ritz cracker box, and a coke can. Previously, positive 
responses were defined verbally; that is, as an oral reading of some of 
the print on the label or an oral idsntif ication of the contents in a 
Generic sense as in chips for Ruffle or car^ for ifersh^. ■ 

Mov, however, because of the develc^xnental language level of the 
child, positive responses were redefined as acticns: 1) ;.ointing; 2) 
touching the label; 3) obvious interest; 4) ^e movenents; 5) looking 
at the label as c^^posed to glancing; 6) hesitation in looicing at the ob- 
ject,* 7) reaching toward the stimiius; 8) vocalization (wi^ther or not* 
it vas intelligible; 9) expression of any emotion; or |0) facial expres- 
sion. Sfegative r^ponses were defL-ted as: 1) fto flicker of interest 
at all; 2) failure to look at ti^^-atlpulus; 3) turning the head away; 
4) falling back <m his pillow; and 5) total lack of respcsise. 

Judging from the gatt^m of positive and negative responses, it is 
clear that children of this age can and do react to environmental print 
as long as the print is displayed in oondition 1 and/or, condition 2; 
that :Ls, in a two-diinensional print context. The six positive res- 
ponses to print with fairiliar accoipanyirig color, size, shape, texture, 
or script decreased .to two positive ones once the accorrpanying features 
charateristic of the print v,ere rwov&d. 

Ihe two positive responses in condition 2 v^ere to Doritos and 

t e 
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Kool-A. 3 bags. Ihere are two possible reasons for these reactions. 

Ihf first one is develc^znental in nature; that is to say, the child is 

• • • . . . ' c 

not bounded by a static ceiling cm what he recognizes printwise. He 

is sinply nore facile in condition 1 and is initiating the transition 

to conditic^ 2. Hie two responses may also be attributable to nothing 

nore than familiarity with the products through usage, the springboard 

to the world of literacy. 

Ihe most outstanding ajonple of the neshing of verbal, motor, affec- 
tive, and cognitive r^ponses occurred £^an was presented with ths 
Doritos bag as a stiziwlus. ■ Ife looked at it, reached for it, touched it, 
played with it, and <^3ensd it up to s^ v»4;at was inside. He knew v^iat 
it was su^^sosed to contain because he'loc^<^ disa^^inted and b»:an)e 
angry v^en^ realized it was aipty. \focalixation vss ei|3hatic, to say 
the leastl Finally, his mother ^ve him a chip from another bag ai^ ; 
he was happy and reac^ to continue with the book task. 

The Book Task. Sie book task consisted of observ.tng I^an handling 
his books and noting his reading-like b^viors. MDSt of lean's books 
are of the hardback variety, both the covers ar«S the pages. Significant 
behaviors are listed below. 

Ihe most important characteristic of the familial environment is 
the interaction bet3i»ieen 'the child, his parents and olc^r siblings. ThQ 
studies cited previously concur that the home environment should be in- 
teractive, warm, loving, and accepting of any behavior exhibited by 
the child. %an would not look at any books until his mother or sister 
held him on their laps. By his actions %an shewed unequivocally that 
he wanted adult attention as he offered the book to each of them 
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individually, bounced around, reached for them, etc. 

book was handed to J^an upside down and sudiile he was making, 
sure that ail adults were paying attention, he didn't notice that it 
was v;pside dc^. He sat down anyway and b^an turning the pages for- 
wards and backwars^. A^>eU?ently, in this task as in the writing task, , 
he is at approjdnateiy the sane level of develc^xiEnt. He is sorting 
out the very beginnings of print directionality in both reading and 
writing^like b^iaviors. This c^sservation supports the idea of the lan- 
guage arts co-dBvei<^irig and, if so at this early age, v?hy not irore so 
as the child gets older? 

' Aj>oti»r reading-like behavior that shoi«d was a deliberate 
insistance on vioice reading. Ihe researt^r had asked his mother just 
to hold him on her lap, dD nothing, and let his actia^s be observed, 
ftothers, however, imist be so prograirroed to nother-child interactiai, ^ 
that she began turning the pages for him, but st« didn't read aloud. 
It didn't take long for that to pall before Ryan made his e^qsectation 
knoto^ by saying "book." Ihe book he had was his favorite one, but it 
quickly lost its appeal when it wasn't being read aloud. He repeated 
"book" as his reqiest for oral reading, but when no reading ce^voced, 
he closed the book and tossed it up o%«r his right si^ulder. In other 
words, it was clear that if no one vss goin$ to read aloud to him, the 
story was over as far as he was concerned. 

IWo instances of story prediction (Bridges, Winograd, & Haley, 
1383; Holdaway, 1979; Rhodes, 1981; Itxtpkins i Webeier, 1983} occurred 
during the session. Both were during the reading of a book on baby 
animals. Before his mother could read the text, I^an sillied "ki-cat" 

' ■ .11 
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for "kitty cat* thus daionstr^ting the familiarity principle so stressed 
by ail the researciiers cm preschool reading. Further on, his nother - 

said, "Baby " and i^an supplied Muck.- a' . 

The last principle to be discussed is" that of self-seiecti«i of 
books. Cftce again, because of the diild's age, adult concepts, in this 
case inter^t, had-'to be redefined in terms of active behavior, ^an 
very r^tly assisted in the redefinition by the flurry of activity he 
daoDRStrated. . He handled all t^ books individually, tun«d ^ch one - 
bacicwdrds and forvi&rds and over and over, offered various fac?^ to hxs 
nother or sister, said "Here" as he hanc^ the author three books that 
vyere c^jviously hot under consic^ration, and finally decic3ed on a bode. 
Once the selection was made, he' ciirrbed 'on the bed next to his irother, 
- assisied an appropriate sitting posture, and be^ turning the pa^. 
Even though the book was upside down, he w?s enjoying "reading" the 
book himself. This re-enact^iig b^vior is more sophisticated than 
the reading-listenij^ b^vior • describe earlier. 

■ i - cfc^rved B^mvior and Interpretation 

^fa^cia 

The Writing Task. For the writing task, mrcia, like I^an, was 
given paper and a large marker. Her scribbling shows both liorizontal, 
vertical, and circular characteristics and the volute, of course, is 
noteworthy. Do girls "talk" more at this age *than boys? I^Vfelopnenta- 
^ ' lists claim that girls do, Ln fact, achieve oral fluency imsch more rap- 
idly than boys do. Froi^ the variety of writing strokes demonstrated, 
it seems reasc^iable that mrcia is a little further along developnen- 
tally than I^an altliough stiU well within the nonnal range for this 
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age groip. 

One relevant factor, in Marcia 's case is that tlie»mther said that 
^^rcia vy&s ejctzsEEiy interest^ whsnever she (the nother) was writing 
her oolle^ papers. The moti^ also said that Marcia was so inters t- 
ed that she began writing instruction with her, but stopiad after too 
days becaise she fielt that she was pushing Marcia too far too fast. 
Ihe self-regulation principle prevails in hone writing instruction as 
well as in readii^. This instruction prc^sably explains the clear M 
visib^ on the san^^le. 

t<feu:cia eadiiisited exploratory b^iavior similar to Snail's vdth re- 
gard to the writing instniiients available. Ihe author's pencils were 
extreiely attr^:tive to Jtercia and she shcs«ed excelleit motor ccxitiol 
fcr her age. Ihe writing sanple, licwever, does not shcM evidence of 
this control becaise she placed the paper on the couch as she experiniei- 
ted with tiie pencils. 

Ihe writing sample shows that Marcia is very aware of the edges 
of the paper and of the space that she thinks should be filled. Clay, 
1979, links reading and writing v^ien she says lack of parent and child 
book sharing may cause the child to perceive and consequently to nanipu- 
iate two-duiensional space ineptly. Even with an oral reading back- 
ground, the c^iid must grapple with the differences in figurati\'e {pic- 
tures, drawing) and spatial (print, writing) relationships (FerreirD, 
1978, 1984). 

There are probably several interpretations of Marcia 's space util- 
ization: 1) 2ie has probably not yet divorced the picture/print con- 
cepts and since her books' pages are full, so is her writing sarrple; 
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2) Hie nother r^xsrted that Marcia is very conscious that she is not 
supposed to nark on the iumiture; hence, her precocious conceptual cSe- 
velopRent of paper's available spac^j 3) As %ies suggested above, per- 
haps she siinpiy has more to •*say'* v»^iatever the form of that expressicm 
mv be. 

I 

Agetin, as did £^an, tfercia exhibited aahesive rotor, verbal, affec- 

1 

tive, and cognitive b^iavior when sl« v«is playing with ti« pens and pen- 
cils in the author's purse. Frcm playing with tl« pencils, she pro- 
gn^sed to ^J^iing the purse and examining its contents. She didn't 
want to give up when told by her nnther to stc^. The c^y way to stop 
her was to divert her with tJ^ ntiJcers, but then the same thing occur- 
red with them. She didn't t«nt to put away tte m^cers >*ien we wanted 
to nove on to the book task. Children of this age have an extensive 
period of concentrati<»i when the task engages their interest and is 
self-initiated. Ihey certainly do show an abbreviated form of Holda- 
way's idea regarding the, tens ion line of challenge and relaxation, 
tension and refcEtrd in respect to the learning tasks th^ have set for 
thenselves C197S, p. 96). 

Ihe vocabulary level is caiparable to lean's and equivalent to the 
level set by the Language Evaluation Scale, r-tercia's v*ords are "agua," 
•Wter," "oops," "cinco" (five), "ya V^" (a hurt), "Butterball, " (the 
nane of the dog), "pi pi" (a chicken), "moo," "book," "ya no" (no moreh 
"papa" (sL^jper) , "\/er^" (cone here) and so forth. I am sure that 
she has much more vocabulary in Spanish than she does in English be- 
cause si-ie is with a Nicaraguan baby sitter all day while her parents 
are gone. Contrary to what some v^Titers have indicated, bilingualism 
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at this age has not hurt her acquisition c^Engiish vocabulary. 

The Print /^reness I^sk . The book test was nore difficult than 
anticipated. After the lengthy writing task, the play with the purse 
and the narkers^ Maxcia was not overly inter^ted in looking at books. 
Ttm problem was further ccmplicated by Rssita, the live-in sitter, who 
was trying to he^ the ^liid perform. Marcia would be given a book 
;?3side down to v^itfi^ het behavior, but the sitter would turn it ri^t 
side i^, begin turning -the pag^ for her, and asking her qusstiais in 
^>anish, such as ** Cam se llama el guau guau?** . (•"Meat's the dog's 
nazne?"} . 

(>ie interesting b^avior did manifest, however, when ter rfother 
V.QS saying "Let's look at the hoxsie." ^fercia responded with the ap- 
propriate sound effects for horse, cow, and dog (Cataicis, 1983, p. 212) 
lliis vocalization was interpreted as a b^inning attaipt to def ii^ 
vords throu^ the use of cxionetopoeia. 

Jshen ^^arcia finally did consent to looking at books, the previous- 
ly stated principles also aj^lied. Her mother or the sitter were part 
of the interactive ©rviKXTinent as th^ read to her^ily. ^feJK:ia final- 
ly exhibited sane reading-like behavior when her moti^r handed her a 
book to look at. She went to the couch, assumed a reading position, 
put the book bets^een her legs, and b^an turning the pages the norml 
way from right to left. She did not turn pages backwards, as i^an did, 
but instead closed the book Vitien she reached the end v^ch was inter- 
preted as a clear conception cf "story's end" sinc^ the behavior v^as 
consistent. After about five minutes of solo book activity, she noved 
closer to her nother for reassurance and patted l:^r face and arm. 
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Then the phone rang and Marcia followed l^r nother to answer it. 
When they got bade, Marcia went to turn on "la tele" (the television) 
and was told to turn it off. VSien the mother seid "Kisre's your book," 
^to:ia respondsd with "Ya no" (no more) and became nore adamant about 
"papa" (.sug^r) so the session was terminated. 

Sunmary and Ltplications 
Scire of the difficulties encountered in studying children at this 
early age were the following: 

X. The age of the ciuld and the level of language c^velopnent: 
neant that the researcher must devise new interpretative 
criteria to explain the child's b^xavi^r. 

2. Thi: researdier must d^j^d more on his/her cwn "feel" for the 
children, for what is mrsiel, developmental behavior, and for 
wtiat can reasonably be expected from the child. 

3. itie researcher must be e>:tremely sensitive to the child and 
his/her attatpts to interact with the adults in his/her en- 
vironment. 

4. The age of the child, i.e., the younger the child, means that 
the researcher's time with that c^ild my not be as extended 
as with an older subject. 

5. ihe need at this age for parental (and/or significant others) 
interaction and support frequently means that thi^ researcher 
cannot carry out the tasks as planned. 

Some curved deveiopiental behaviors at 17-18 noiths of age were 

1. Playful learning. 

2. Self -initiated, controlled, and terminated activity. 
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3. E^ioratory and discovery behaviors. 

4. ftesponses and behaviors . are nulti-sensory in nature. 

5. Book-gpadi hg behaviors; 

a. Page turning. 

b. Sitting in a certain position. 

c. dear indication of story's end. 

d. ^xsntapeous namii^ of picutres in the book. 

e. Handling of books and book selection. 

f . Solo looking at books for a brief txni^pan. 

6. Writing behaviors: 

a. Directicsiality. 

b. £iori»3ntal, vertical, ar^ circular forms. 

c. Handling and experimenting with different writing instru- 
nients. 

d. Sense of a written product. 
Major reading principles elicited were: 

1. Parents respond positively to the child's reading and writing 
^ attsipts. 

2. The language arts are integrated even at this early age. 

3. Ihe child's reading and writing behaviors are context-depen- 
dant. 

4. Ihe child's early attempts are approxiiratiois which arc con- 
tinually refined. 

5. Heading and writing concepts are defined in active behaviors; 
re, pointing, touching, looking, glancing, etc. 

6. Family literacy events stimulate the ciiild^s interest in 

> 
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reading and writing. * 
Ihe itost positive oonciusion as a result of the study is a new 
awareness of the voXure, as well as the quality of the material, to be 
gained from children of this age group. Their innate ability to direct 
their learning precesses in intelligent vays is more iitpressive than 
ever and opens up new areas of stufy with iiiportant day care and school 
implications. 
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